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resignation. The marriage was an unhappy one from the first
day. There were children in plenty, twelve in all. Her martyr-
dom was complicated by a weak heart, which grew rapidly worse
owing to the strain of child-bearing and housework.
They began their married life in a small way at Kalischt, a
village in Moravia. He had a distillery there, which his family
called in joke the manufactory. Immediately the Jews were
granted the freedom to move from place to place, Bernard Mahler
migrated to Iglau, the nearest town of any size, and there set up in
his business again. His pride and reserve cut him off from other
people and he was left to himself. He had what might almost be
called a library, and was goaded on by the ambition to better him-
self, but he was uncertain how this craving was to be satisfied.
So he decided that his children should achieve what was denied to
himself.
His mother, Gustav Mahler's grandmother, was a woman of
masculine energy. She was a hawker and from the age of eighteen
went from house to house with a large basket on her back. In her
old age she had the misfortune to transgress some law regulating
hawkers and was given a heavy sentence. She did not for a
moment think of putting up with it. She set off on the spot for
Vienna and sought an audience of the Emperor, Franz-Josef,
who was so much impressed by her vigour and her eighty years
that he granted her a pardon.
Mahler certainly inherited his inflexibility in the pursuit of his
aims from his grandmother.
His talent for music was shown at an early age. Once on a
visit to the parents of his mother, who because of her superior
refinement was jokingly called the "duchess," Gustav could not
be found. After a long search he was at last discovered in the
attic, strumming on an old piano. From that day on his father
was convinced that he was destined to be a musician. He was
then five years old.
Five of his brothers and sisters died at an early age of diph-
theria. The sixth, a boy, died at twelve of hydrocardia after a
long illness. This was the first harrowing experience of Gustav
Mahler's childhood. He loved his brother Ernest and suffered
with him all through his illness up to the end. For months he
scarcely left his bedside and never tired of telling him stories. To
all else he was blind. Indoors and out he lived in a dream; he
dreamed his way through family life and childhood. He saw
nothing of the unending tortures his mother had to endure from